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THE SECOND DECADE 





foomnees yg 0 , 
ellingham Public Schools 
EDGAR A. DOLL, Ph.D. Bellingham, Washington 

Not so long ago, when it was discovered that a child was mentally 
deficient, the usual recommendation was for institutional care. And it 
was anticipated that such care would be for life in surroundings and 
under a program which would give the child maximum happiness and 
usefulness. Today, there are new attitudes in these regards — which 
have led to re-examination of the desirabilities and to new philosophies 
of goals and management. 


These changes are reflected in new modes of expression which 
indicate the alteration in thinking and values. As the term “feeble- 
minded” gave place to “mental deficient”, so this in turn has changed 
to “mental retardation.” These changes in terminology show a drift 
away from precise clinical diagnosis toward more general appraisal of 
the child as a person in “softer” words and with more generally des- 
criptive evaluation of total aptitudes. 


Coincidentally, new knowledge has emphasized the diverse nature 
of the types and degrees and causes of developmental deficiencies with 
more realistic recognition of the difficulties and disadvantages of too 
precise classification. There has also crept in some confusion of classi- 
fication, due to more precision of detailed description, but with less 
precise total clinical interpretation. 


Likewise, the “parent movement” has introduced reconsideration 
of traditional attitudes. Whereas earlier emphasis was directed toward 
hereditary (endogenous) causes, current interest is directed toward 
“accidental” (exogenous) factors. This has heiped the families of better 
than marginal social standing to acknowledge their retarded children 


Dr. Edgar A. Doll is a former Director of Research at The Training School, 
Vineland, N. J. He is now Consulting Psychologist in the education of exceptional 
children, Bellingham Public Schools, state of Washington. Dr. Doll also serves as 
consultant to the Washington State Cerebral Palsy Center and to the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital, both in Seattle. He is associated with a number of parents’ 
groups as consultant on educabhility and management programs for handicapped 
children. 
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more openly and to take aggressive steps toward new understanding 
and more varied management. And as modern concern has spread sym- 
pathetically and constructively toward all types and degrees of mental, 
physical and social deviation, the intellectually backward child has 
found a new place in the world of social acceptance and treatment. 


So today, the “handicapped” child is termed “exceptional” and 
the distinction is increasingly without disparagement, but rather em- 
phasizes need. Differential diagnosis yields to analytical description of 
assets as well as deficits. The spurious influence of confusing circum- 
stances is allowed for. The special class is identified with remedial 
education. The institution changes to a residential school. “Case” is 
transformed to “person.” All exceptionality is viewed as one problem 
with only different facets. The normal residuals of the abnormal child 
are found related to the abnormal idiosyncrasies of “normal” people. 
Deviations are seen as directions and degrees of total human behavior. 


Consider, now, how these new ideas have produced new practices. 
And for simplicity, let’s consider only the mentally deficient child, he 
who is so mentally retarded that he will require adult guardianship even 
though he may be well adjusted, marginally self-directing, and moder- 
ately self-supporting. 


First, the child’s exceptionality is discovered earlier than before. 
And the nature and causes of the deviations are better understood and 
more clearly inventoried. This leads to more sympathetic and more 
effective parent counseling and this, in turn, brings warmer acceptance 
and insight. Such orientation and adjustment now occur typically in 
the first five years of the child’s life, rather than later. Hence, courses 
of action can be planned sooner and with more effectiveness. This re- 
duces the anxieties and resistances otherwise encountered, especially if 
the child is properly interpreted to the parents and the parents’ role 
and feelings are constructively accepted. 


Time has thus been gained for the child, objectivity for the parent 
(without loss of feeling), warm identification by the professional con- 
sultant. It then becomes possible to discuss the issues more realistically 
and to plan long-view programs, instead of drifting along on palliative 
of temporizing or defensive courses of management. In the new view, 
such management contemplates the best use of all resources in a total 
life-long outlook. 
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At once it is noted that such a long-view program is ever changing 
as the child and his family grow older and as the community along with 
them achieves more understanding, warmer acceptance and more satis- 
fying measures. Hence, such variables as immediate age, sex, type, 
degree and cause of retardation, special abilities and disabilities, family 
circumstances, social-economic standing, environmental resources, geo- 
graphical location and many others provide a clusteral setting which 
influences planning for short-term or long-interval programs. If feas- 
ible, and in the ordinary situation, the family will desire to keep the 
child at home as long as may seem consistent with his and their best 
interests. This will require acceptable resources at the local community 
level and especially adequate public school services, such as may be 
best suited to each child. These will include evaluation services on edu- 
cability, home advisement, class-room management, curricula, trans- 
portation, and promotion resources. By and large, these desirabilities 
will determine what may best be done during the life-age years from 
five to ten. 


In the second decade of the child’s life, the scene changes radically 
in so many ways that fresh adaptations are called for, which require 
courage as well as clear thinking for all concerned. Now the child’s 
condition is apparent to all, including himself and his companions, and 
its implications may not be evaded. His brothers and sisters, too, are 
growing older as well as his parents. The family structure changes and 
the role of the retarded child in this setting is rapidly coming to a point 
that no longer permits vacillation or wishful feeling. To serve the best 
interest of child and family, more serious consideration of the future 
and its uncertainties is called for. 


There are many resources for the best care of the adolescent re- 
tarded child, but in the most general case, this period in the child’s life 
is best provided for under residential programs. Such programs should 
be designed with reference to later programs, such as continued resi- 
dence, intermittent residence, or any of many in-between programs, 
such as day-care, boarding care, home care, continued schooling, voca- 
tional training, sheltered workshops, supervised work programs, and 
others. These alternative courses of management are not inconsistent 
with some period of residential experience, always assuming that the 
residential school is acceptable to parent and child needs in its stand- 
ards of care, its flexibility of training and its social and physical facili- 
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ties. The residential school now becomes counselor to the family as were 
previously the community consulting specialists, e. g.. doctor. social 
worker, psychologist. educator, and others. 


What the adolescent child and his family now most require, are 
companionship with kind, devoted personal care, adequate medical 
attention, continued schooling, occupational training, health conserva- 
tion, recreation, reasonable visitation. These are epitomized in the de- 
sire for maximum self-realization of the adolescent’s various capacities, 
with minimum “punishment” for his developmental deficits. All par- 
ents want full recognition of their child’s worth and dignity as a person 
who is dear to them and for whose life values they stand always respon- 
sible and responsive. This parental duty and privilege they resist giving 
over to a parent substitute except as co-custodian. They, the parents, 
are clients or patrons of the residential school and require at least the 
standards and prerogatives associated with the best private boarding 
schools for normal children, and they are willing to do their best to 
assist the school, whether public or private, to strive toward their ideals. 


It is not usually easy to counsel parents that residential schooling 
is the best resource for them and their child between some or all of the 
years from ten to twenty. They fear to lose their child in person, as well 
as in affection. They fear that in their own minds or in the opinion of 
the neighbors, they are failing to discharge their parental responsibili- 
ties to their child. They have feelings of possibly repudiating their 
child while honestly recognizing that he and they may be happier apart. 
They have vague fears for the child’s health and welfare. They antici- 
pate that temporary residence might become permanent. But they also 
recognize that their own home, the public schools and the community 
cannot compete with the advantages of the ideal residential school. 


Hence, parents require wise and understanding counsel to resolve 
these conflicts and to pursue that course which is best for the child, and 
which, in the ordinary case, will also be best for them. It may be a 
greater sacrifice, temporarily or even permanently, to explore the resi- 
dential program. But it is tragic to see parental sacrifice which keeps 
a child at home to the disadvantage of both him and his family. 


If the management of this second decade is successfully carried 
through, then the ways of meeting the needs of the still later years will 
become more clear and more practicable. It may be assumed that resi- 
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dential care and training are not necessarily permanent, but on the 
contrary, may lead to return to family or community for further home 
management. Such post-residential or inter-residential programs should 
be materially assisted by the residential experience. Thus, the life 
period between twenty and forty years might well be lived under home 
auspices, which would provide for continued capitalization of the occu- 
pational training and behavioral adjustment accomplished at the 
residential school. 


And in the final years from forty to surcease, when or if the par- 
ents have not survived the child, or might have become invalided, or 
for any reason may be unable to continue guardianship, then the resi- 
dential school might resume responsibility and continue the family role 
as before, receiving no stranger, but welcoming home a friend of 
earlier days, now as a permanent member of the residential family. 
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OLFACTORY DISCRIMINATION 
OF THREE ETIOLOGICAL GROUPS 
OF MENTAL DEFICIENTS 





GONZALO ADIS-CASTRO Research Department 


ANDREW BERGER Se de age wooed 


The present study was designed in an attempt to measure the de- 
gree to which olfactory discrimination can serve as a diagnostic aid in 
differentiating mental deficients whose etiology is exogenous and those 
whose etiology is not exogenous. Grinker and Bucy (2, p. 833) have 
pointed out that in cranio-cerebral injuries, the olfactory nerve is 
““ . . . the one most frequently implicated ... Such injury results in a 
loss of the sense of smell and in what the patient regards as the sense 


9 


of taste...” From this, it seems to follow that among brain injured 
children there may be those who would have more difficulty in making 
an olfactory discrimination than those whose etiology is not due to brain 
damage, e. g., the familial. Furthermore, since in the brain injured 
child, neural damage affecting olfactory sensation and discrimination 
may not be uniform, the organics may be more erratic in their perform- 


ance across stimuli than familial or psychogenic retardates.* 


The hypotheses tested in the present study were the following: 
1. In an olfactory discrimination situation, those individuals 
whose retardation is due to brain damage will have greater 
difficulty in discriminating olfactory stimuli than those whose 


retardation is due to causes other than organic injury. 


2. It is hypothesized that individuals belonging to the organic 
group will be more erratic or more inconsistent in their per- 
formance across stimuli than individuals belonging to the 
familial group or to the psychogenic group. 

* The classification system for the mentally retarded used in this experiment was estab- 
lished by M. M. Riggs and M. E. Rain (See bibliography). The criteria for an 
individual to be classified as of ‘“‘Unexplained” or ‘‘Psychogenic” etiology are: absence 
of evidence for organic and familial; some information on birth conditions; plus 


specification of schooling and/or occupational status for both parents or one parent 
and all sibs. 
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PROCEDURE 

A total of forty-eight male subjects, all residents at The Training 
School, participated in this experiment. They were divided into three 
groups of sixteen each, according to etiology. Thus, there was a group 
of brain injured individuals, i. e., of organic etiology, a group of fam- 
ilial etiology, and one of individuals classified as psychogenic. The age 
of the subjects ranged from 9.6 to 20.3 years and their I.Q. range was 
from 40 to 77. The three groups were matched with respect to chrono- 
logical age and I.Q.+; the results of the matching are summarized in 


Table I. 
TABLE I 
Means and standard deviations of the 
matching data: chronological age and I.Q. 








Age in Years 1.Q. 
Group Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Organic 15.0 2.7 62.3 7.4 
Familial 15.0 2.5 63.1 9.8 
Psychogenic 15.3 2.5 57.6 11.2 





The stimuli used were the six odors given in Henning’s classifica- 
tion (3, p. 1161) foul (benzenethiol), burnt (tar oil), resinous (ter- 
pineol), spicy (eugenol), fruity (limonine), and flowery (lilac 
water). Water was also presented as a control stimulus. There were, 
then, seven stimuli which, with the exception of water, were paired 
twice with each other. four times with themselves. Water was paired 
nine times with itself. The test task was to judge whether the two mem- 
bers of a pair of odors were the same or different. While it was thought 
to have only each stimulus paired with itself and with each other twice, 
additional comparisons — of water and of other stimuli with them- 
selves — were introduced, so that the number of comparisons in which 
the two stimuli were the same, were equal to the number of compari- 
sons in which the two stimuli were different. The total number of 
comparisons to be judged were 84. The stimuli were presented in two 
sessions, 42 comparisons in each. The time interval between each session 
was at least two days. 


+ An attempt was made to examine the same subjects used in studies reported by Satter 
and Cassel (5) and by Berger (1). However, since some of them had either left the 
institution or were on vacation, this was possible with only half of the children. 
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The stimuli were presented in bottles of the same size, color and 
shape. Insofar as it was possible, the seven stimuli were equated for 
intensity. This was done by subjective evaluation of intensity by three 
members of the staff. 


The order of presentation of the different comparisons was ran- 
domized with the aid of a table of random numbers. The order of pre- 
sentation of the two stimuli within a given comparison was counter- 
balanced. so that the two stimuli would occupy the first (or second) 
position the same number of times. The time of exposure of each odor 
was about two seconds and the subject was allowed to sniff each odor 
only once in a given comparison. The time interval between the presen- 
tation of the two stimuli of a given pair was 5 seconds and the time 
interval between the presentation of pairs of stimuli was 15 seconds. 
Before the experiment proper began, the subject was given practice 
trials with different pairs of objects which were either alike or different. 
The subject had to be able to discriminate between objects which were 
alike or different in order to qualify as a subject for the experiment. 
These practice trials were given in both the first and the second sessions. 


Appropriate precautions were taken to prevent the visual identifi- 
cation of the vials, and to minimize the effects of blending and 
adaptation. 


The subject’s score was the number of correct discriminations 
made out of the total of 84 comparisons on the two trials. In order to 
determine the extent to which there was consistency in the performance 
of the subjects from the first testing session to the second, a correlation 
coefficient was computed. The composite observations for the three 
groups in the first session was correlated with those of the second. By 
correcting this correlation coefficient by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
a measure of the reliability of the discrimination scores was obtained. 


To test the first hypothesis, that organics will have more difficulty 
in discriminating olfactory stimuli than non-organics, means and 
standard deviations for the three etiological groups were obtained. 
Differences between the means of organics and familials, and organics 
and psychogenics, were evaluated by the t-test. 


The second hypothesis that individuals belonging to the organic 
group will be more erratic or more inconsistent in their performance 
across stimuli was tested in the following manner. (1) The number of 
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correct judgments for each stimulus and the corresponding mean were 
obtained for each individual. (2) Deviation scores about this mean were 
computed for each stimulus and summed. These sums were then treated 
as scores. (3) These deviation scores were tabulated into a composite 
distribution of all three groups; the median of this distribution was 
then computed and used as a cutting point for tabulating the incidence 
with which members of the three groups scored above or below this 
point. Differences among groups were tested by means of the chi square 
test. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

In Table II are presented the means and standard deviations of the 
discrimination scores for the three etiological groups on the two trials. 
The product moment correlation between scores obtained on the first 
and second trials was .602. Corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
this gave a reliability coefficient of .750 for the discrimination scores. 


The results obtained by the t-tests support the first hypothesis that 
in an olfactory discrimination situation, individuals whose retardation 
is due to brain damage will show more difficulty in making such dis- 
criminations than individuals whose retardation is due to causes other 
than organic. The obtained mean difference between the organic and 


TABLE II 
Means and standard deviations of the number of successes 
earned by the members of the three etiological groups 








: Trials - Total 
Group Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Organic 28.3 4.3 29.1 4.3 57.4 pA 
Familial 32.3 35 30.6 4.6 62.9 7.2 
Psychogenics 30.6 5.1 28.1 3.9 58.8 8.5 





the familial groups reaches significance at better than 5% level of con- 
fidence, t=2.08. The difference between the means of the organics and 
the psychogenics is not significant, t=.47. The difference in the per- 
formance of the three groups can be seen in Figure 1. Here it can be 
seen that a greater percentage of the organics make lower scores than 
the other two groups. Thus, if a score of 59 is taken as a cutting point, 
62.50% of organics make scores of or below 59, while only 18.75% 
of the familials make such scores. 
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The data also show that individuals who belong to the psycho- 
genic group tend to perform in the middle range, between the organics 
and the familials. However, the obtained differences failed to reach 
statistical significance. The t-value for the difference between psycho- 
genics and organics was .47 and that for the psychogenics and familials 
was 1.45. This lack of statistical significance may be attributed to the 
greater variability in overall scores, as well as to more erratic perform- 
ance of the psychogenic group. 
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The second hypothesis, that organics tend to be more erratic, or 
variable, in their performance across stimuli, is not supported by the 
data. Disproportionality in the frequencies, within the three etiological 
groups, of those who manifested high and low variation across stimuli, 
was tested by the chi square method. Although the value was not statis- 
tically significant (X*=2.199) there was some indication that the 
psychogenics are more erratic in their performance than members of 
the other two groups. Of the sixteen subjects in this group, ten scored 
above the cutting point, six below. Seven of the organics scored above, 
and nine below. while six of the familials scored above and ten scored 
below. The present results, then, do not warrant the generalization that 
individuals whose etiology is due to organic causes tend to be more 
erratic in their ability to discriminate different odors than individuals 
of other classifications. 

CONCLUSION 

The mean performance of the organics was significantly different 
from that of the familials at better than the 5% level of confidence, t= 
2.08. These results support the first hypothesis tested, namely, that indi- 
viduals whose retardation is due to organic etiology have greater difhi- 
culty in discriminating olfactory stimuli than individuals whose etiology 
was not organic. Contrary to expectations, the present data do not sub- 
stantiate the generalization that individuals with organic etiology tend 
to be more erratic or inconsistent in their discriminative ability across 
stimuli. Rather, the results show a greater tendency among the psycho- 
genics to be more inconsistent in their performance, although the dif- 
ferences in mean deviation score between the psychogenics and organics, 
and between the psychogenics and familials, do not reach the level of 
significance. The greater variability, as well as the tendency to a more 
erratic performance on the part of individuals diagnosed as psycho- 
genics, may be accounted for, at least in part, by psychological factors. 


The trend in the performance of these three groups, namely, the 
organics performing the lowest, the familials the highest, and the psy- 
chogenics ranging in the middle, is similar to the trends obtained by 
Satter and Cassel (5) and by Berger (1). The present study, together 
with those mentioned above, represent independent attempts at investi- 
gating different cues as to their possible differential diagnostic value. 
The data obtained in these studies point to the possibility of construct- 
ing a test to differentiate organics from non-organics. While it would 
also be of importance to be able to differentiate psychogenics from the 
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other two groups, the methodology used in these studies does not seem 
sensitive enough to clearly differentiate the psychogenics from the or- 
ganics and the familials. Further research should be directed to the 
investigation of other behavioral cues which would aid in differentiat- 
ing individuals of psychogenic etiology from those of familial and of 
organic etiology. In the present study, the particular group of psycho- 
genic individuals who were examined, failed to perform in a manner 
significantly different from that of the other two groups; failure to 
secure such a difference may be due to their greater variability across 
stimuli and to the fact that this group may also include not only indi- 
viduals of truly psychogenic etiology, but also some of organic and of 
familial etiology. 
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TWO INSTITUTES FOR TEACHERS 
TO BE HELD THIS SUMMER 


To help teachers of mentally retarded children in their program 





planning for the reopening of schools in September, two 2-week insti- 
tutes will be held at The Training School. One will be for teachers of 
Educable Children, from June 20 to July 1 (the second one of a series 
of such institutes), and following it will be the institute for teachers of 
Trainable Children, from July 5 to July 16 (third of a series). The pre- 
vious Vineland Institute was held in July last year. 


The two-week courses are planned particularly for teachers who are 
beginning work with retarded children and have not had previous 
special training. 

Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational activities, will di- 
rect the institutes. He will be assisted by a course staff of eight from 
The Training School. Lectures, seminar, workshops, and discussion 
periods will be used to give personalized guidance to all teachers who 
enroll. The research library will also be available to all, with observa- 
tion of school classes, home life in the cottages, the farm colony, voca- 


tional training activities and clinical programs. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL EXHIBIT 
TAKES FIRST PRIZE AT CONVENTION 


A Training School exhibit, featuring handcrafts by the children, 





took first prize in the private schools division at the 37th annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Vocation and Arts Association, held in As- 


bury Park, last month. 


a 





TRAINING SCHOOL EXHIBIT which took first prize at New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association Convention in Asbury Park. 


Lewis F. W. Hawk, vocational supervisor at The Training School, 
supervised the exhibit, which had been prepared by the Education and 
Public Relations departments. Besides the certificate for “best exhibit”, 
the Vineland entry received two Certificates of Merit as well as ten 


Merit awards. 
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Certificates of Merit were won by: David F., for a fruit basket 
made of wrought iron and reed and by Robert D., for an oil painting 


of a German shepherd dog. 


Awards of Merit were won by: Josephine L., for a crocheted collar, 
Robert D., for a second oil painting, Michael M., for a water color 
painting, James H., for a colored stencil on black enamel, Earl M., for 
brass coiled wire jewelry, Donald L., for modeling in copper foil, Ray- 
mond H. and Clifford B., each for gaucho ties, and Robert C. and John 
B., each for whistle lanyards. 


Mr. Hawk reports that the number of exhibits this year exceeded 


by nearly four times the number in any previous year. 
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FORMER TRAINING SCHOOL BOY 
RECEIVES NAVY COMMENDATION 


A boy who received his education and vocational training at The 


Training School, Vineland, has been commended by the U. S. Navy for 





helping save the lives of three fellow seamen, earlier this year. He is 
Albert L. Perry, who was enrolled at The Training School in 1940, from 
his home near Burlington, N. J. 


Perry’s picture appears on the front page of a recent issue of the 
official. publication of the U. S. Naval Base at Guantanamo, Cuba. The 


caption reads: 


“Albert L. Perry, SN, of the Naval Station Special Ser- 
vices Division, receives congratulations from Capt. W. R. 
Caruthers, Commanding Officer, Naval Station, at a meritor- 
ious mast held in the captain’s office on 9 Feb. Perry was given 
a letter of commendation for his assistance in the rescue of 
three men overcome by lack of oxygen in a ballast tank of the 
YFN-309 on 22 Jan. Through Perry’s knowledge of applying 
artificial respiration, he assisted in reviving two of the men. 
Looking on at the ceremony is LTJG D.R. Byerley, Naval 


Station Special Services Officer.” 


While at The Training School, Perry was active in sports, school 
band, dramatics, and assisted in the school’s print shop. He enlisted in 


the Navy more than 2 years ago. 
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DR. DELP ON ‘WHITE HOUSE’ 
CONFERENCE GROUP AT GLASSBORO 


Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational activities, The 
Training School, Vineland, participated in the 2-day South Jersey Re- 
gional White House Conference on School Needs, held at Glassboro 
Teachers College on April 1 and 2. He was the official representative 
of the New Jersey Conference on the Handicapped and also of the New 





Jersey Psychological Association. 

In preparation for the national White House Conference on the 
nation’s school problems, to be held in Washington next November, 
New Jersey is holding three regional conferences to be followed by a 
state-wide meeting in May. Mrs. Stuart D. Taylor, of Vineland, is serv- 
ing on the steering committee for the conference. 

Among the work sessions, in which Dr. Delp took part, was the 
conference on “The value of lay participation — how can we obtain a 
continuing public interest and participation in education?” This was 
one of the six major areas explored and discussed at the Glassboro 


meeting. 
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PARENT-EDUCATION WORKSHOP HAS 
REGISTRANTS FROM 6-STATE AREA 


Instituting a new program to assist parents groups working in be- 
half of retarded children, The Training School conducted a highly 
successful workshop in parent education from March 21 through March 
25. Many letters have been received since, from participants and their 


friends who benefited from this pilot project. 





Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational activities at the 
school, directed the sessions. Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, 
participated in the workshop, and Superintendent Daniel F. Graham, 
Dr. Mortimer Garrison, Dr. Bernard Schlanger, Dr. George Satter, 
Lewis F. W. Hawk and Clifford P. Lockyer of the school’s staff assisted 


and led discussions in their respective fields. 


Guest instructors were Dr. Samuel R. Laycock, educator and lec- 
turer and former Dean of Education at Canada’s University of Saskat- 
chewan, who spoke on “Counselling Parents of Retarded Children” ; 
Dr. Herman D. Arbitman, executive director of the Cleveland (O.) 
Council for the Retarded Child, who discussed “The Child in the Com- 
munity”; Miss Vincentz Cianci, supervisor of home training, New Jer- 
sey State Department of Institutions and Agencies, who spoke on “The 
Child in the Home”; and Dr. Alfred Katz, consultant in rehabilitation 
at the New York School of Social Work, who discussed “Community 


Agencies”. 


The overall aim of the workshop was to train one person from each 
community group as a consultant or “resource” person to help others 
in their home communities. Training a sizeable group, comprised of 
parents from various sections, was tried for the first time by The Train- 
ing School so that procedures and effectiveness could be tested. Funds 
for this project were provided by the Ray and Charles Newman Men- 


orial Foundation, Inc., New York. 
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Participants in the course included: Mrs. Dorothy Anderson of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Ethel M. Avery of Roselle, N. J.; Mrs. Mary R. 
Bottiglier of New Cumberland, Pa.; Miss Elsa Castendyck of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Philip Elkin of Doylestown, Pa.; Mrs. Sidney W. 
Gurney of North Abington, Mass.; Miss Lydia Hayward of New Haven, 
Conn.; Mrs. Bertha J. Hoehne of Ridgefield, N. J.; Mrs. Constance C. 
Lovejoy of Alexandria, Va.; Dr. and Mrs. Elwyn L. Perry of Williams- 
town, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth W. Reinhard of Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. 
Margaretta D. Robbins of Ludlow, Mass.; Mrs. Rose R. Rosa of Hat- 
boro, Pa.; Mrs. Angelo A. Santella of Altoona, Pa.; Mrs. George Tracy 
of Allentown, Pa.; Mrs. Irene Whitcomb of Manasquan, N. J. 


MEETING OF WAR-SEPARATED BROTHERS 


After 19 years’ separation, Boris Afanasijew, a maintenance worker 
at The Training School for the past 3 years, has at last found his brother 
in New York. Born in Ekaterinodar, Russia, Boris fought in the First 
World War and later against the Bolsheviks. In 1920, he and Eugene, 
his only surviving brother, were evacuated to the Greek island Lemnos 
and later to Yugoslavia where they lost sight of each other. Subse- 
quent peregrinations took them to other countries, and finally, unbe- 
knownst to each other, they both landed in the United States. 





On a recent weekend, through information supplied by mutual 


acquaintances, they met in New York for a joyful reunion. 
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HERE AND THERE 





Parents Dinner 

The fourth annual dinner dance of Parents, Inc., The Training 
School, promises to be a most outstanding event this year. It will be’ 
held at Hotel Pierre, Fifth Ave. at 61st Street, New York, on Saturday 
evening, May 7. 

Peter Howard, concert pianist, and members of the “Plain and 
Fancy” musical show cast, will entertain, and there will be a_ brief 
speaking program by officials of the parents group and the school, with 
reports on fund-raising projects. A number of Training School staff 
members will attend. 


Community Activities 

Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, was elected 
president of the Vineland Rotary Club for the year 1955-1956 at the 
Club’s March 15 meeting. 

Superintendent Daniel F. Graham addressed the South Jersey So- 
cial Workers’ dinner meeting at Pitman on March 28, discussing 
“Social Aspects of Education at The Training School.” 

Business Manager Thomas B. Keener was chairman of the Jaycee- 
sponsored Easter egg hunt for school children of Vineland on Saturday 
morning, April 9, in Landis Park. 

Angelo Perri, Menantico Farms supervisor, is the Democratic can- 
didate for freeholder, Vineland’s 6th Ward, in the coming elections. 


Vineland Day 
A new and different program will entertain the hundreds of guests 
who will come to The Training School on “Vineland Day”, Wednesday, 
May 18. The program begins at 10:30 a. m. with tours, exhibits, a buffet 
luncheon on the lawn. In the afternoon, a colorful all-nations review, 
physical training exhibition, musical presentations, and brief talks by 
officials of the New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs and of The 
Training School are features of the program. 
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“Annual Day” Feature 
One of the special features of Association Day on June 8 will be 
the dedication of the new canteen and recreation building, Happiness 
Hall. This special program wil] be held in connection with the mid-day 
meeting of Parents, Inc. of the school with Richard E. Thomson of 


Newark, president, presiding. 


FM Club 
Members of the FM Club, meeting here on Saturday, May 14, will 
be taken on an inspection tour of the main grounds and Menantico 
Farms during the first hour of their morning meeting. The new Happi- 
ness Hall and the food refrigeration plant at Menantico are on the 


itinerary. 





SPRING COMES to The Training School in blossoming trees and colorful 
flower beds. 
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HILLBILLY TRIOS ENTERTAIN CHILDREN 





Children of The Training School were given a double treat of 


musical entertainment in Garrison Hall on Monday night, April 4, in 
a program presented by Ray Flint and his “Sunset Riders” of Vineland 
and by Aunt Millie McKee and her troupe of Williamstown. Bill Gregor 
of Millville radio station WMLYV, served as master of ceremonies. 


The entertainment was provided through the generosity of Branson 
Cottage house parents, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Kellerhouse. A wide variety 
of hillbilly songs, comedy sketches, and group singing delighted the 
youngsters and brought much applause. 


Assisting Ray Flint were his wife and Leonard Huntley. Besides 
his participation in the “Sunset Riders” program, Mr. Huntley pre- 
sented two violin solos. Aunt Millie McKee was assisted by Sam Fire- 
side and Jake Gabriel. Walter Marzean, Jr., whose father is electrician 
at The Training School, also sang a number of songs. 








